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THE  WHY  OF  THE  REBEL. 

The  Eebel  has  no  desire  to  bore  its  readers  with  long  editor- 
ials. Conscientious  readers  who  begin  at  the  beginning  and  read 
straight  through,  deserve  to  be  spared  them,  and  the  others  won't 
read  them  anyway.  Nor  does  it  come  before  its  readers  with  any 
apology  for  its  existence — it  is  a  Rebel — as  such  an  apology  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

But  as  this  is  our  first  issue  in  print,  and  will  probably  intro- 
duce us  to  many  new  friends — ^at  least  we  hope  so — it  behooves  us 
to  give  them  some  idea  of  our  aims — reputable  or  disreputable — 
you  will  decide  that  according  to  your  taste. 

We  exist  for  the  publication  of  original  literary  productions 
— essays,  poems,  stories,  articles — on  any  subject  whatever. 

We  have  a  special  section  dealing  with  books,  and  another 
concerning  current  politics.  Then  there  are  "The  Lists,"  where 
we  give  our  readers  a  chance  to  show  their  prowess  with  the  pen 
as  a  weapon — lists  which  offer  a  more  varied  excitement  than  those 
of  old  into  which  the  knight  rode  with  fluttering  pennants.  Come 
to  this  tourney,  0  reader,  with  all  the  old-time  zest,  but  this  time 
not  with  lance  in  rest,  but  with  pen  in  action.  But  we  are  trans- 
gressing. We  will  leave  the  Lists  Editor  to  set  forth  its  attrac- 
tions. 

The  Rebel  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  dignity  of  illustrations. 
We  are  hoping  to  have  them,  however,  when  our  circulation  is 
large  enough  to  allow  us  to  pay  for  them.  We  are  especially 
anxious  for  good  cartoons,  and  would  like  to  have  some,  if  possible^ 
for  the  next  issue. 

As  well  as  all  this,  we  are  engaged  in  the  legitimate  business 
of  a  rebel — rebelling.  We  are  no  holders  of  a  comfortable 
laissez-faire  policy.  We  are  no  believers  in  the  ultimate  ability 
of  things  to  right  themselves.  At  any  rate,  discussion  helps  either 
to  change  a  wrong  thing  or  to  vindicate  a  right  one.  So  we  ask 
for  free  discussion.  The  Rebel  is  not  a  budget  of  censored  opin- 
ions for  official  consumption.  Tt  is  an  honest  criticism  of  things 
as  they  are.    Will  you  come  and  rebel  with  us? 

The  Rebel  is  published  by  members  of  the  University  of 
Toi'onto.  We  will  be  glad  of  contributions  from  any  of  its 
readers.  Address  all  contributions  to  the  Editor  of  The  Rebel, 
Univorsity  College,  Toronto.     The  next  issue  will  appear  in  the 
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first  week  of  March.     Contributions  should  be  in  not  later  than 
Friday,  February  28. 

The  Rebel  would  like  to  state  that  two  of  the  articles  which 
were  used  by  the  ''Varsity"  authorities,  ''Aristotle  on  Profes- 
sors," which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  December  11,  and  "Pro- 
fessors," which  appeared  in  "The  Evening  Blast,"  were  taken 
from  the  second  issue  of  The  Rebel,  which  appeared  in  poster 
form.  As  "The  Varsity"  seems  to  consider  itself  above  the 
ordinary  canons  of  literary  etiquette,  and  to  find  itself  under  no 
obligation  to  acknowledge  the  source  of  its  articles,  when  they 
come  from  a  little-known  publication,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  them  for  it.  They  were  written  for  The  Rebel, 
and  a  request  for  permission  to  re-publish  was  made  by  one  of  the 
editors  of  "The  Varsity."  Permission  to  re-publish  them  as 
extracts  from  The  Rebel  was  given.  They  were  published,  how- 
ever as  though  they  had  been  contributions  to  "The  Varsity,"  and 
"The  Varsity"  has  ignored  two  letters  asking  that  some  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  source  be  made. 


THE  ART  OF  REBELLING. 

Rebelling  should  be  a  gentle  and  joyous  sport,  a  glad  and 
care-free  tilting  with  blunt  lance  at  the  oncoming  opponent, 
whether  his  gage  be  a  cap  and  bells  or  a  bunch  of  broom.  Rebellion 
is  not  conspiracy  .  Your  conspirator  slinks  stealthily  round  cor- 
ners with  a  knife  up  his  sleeve,  a  bomb  in  his  pocket,  and  a  per- 
petual grudge  in  his  dark  and  sullen  soul.  Your  rebel  caracols 
joyfully  down  the  highway  with  lance  in  rest,  a  song  on  his  lips, 
and  an  intense  sense  of  the  joy  of  living  in  his  heart.  Life  is  too 
good  to  be  left  alone ;  it  was  not  meant  to  be  looked  at,  but  to  be 
lived.  It  is  a'pie  with  five  and  twenty  tuneful  blackbirds  Avaiting 
to  be  liberated  by  the  stroke  of  the  rebel's  exploring  knife,  as  he 
carves  himself  a  slice  of  the  magic  dish.  Things  as  they  are  came 
into  being  because  somebody  tilted  gaily  at  things  as  they  were; 
and  things  as  they  will  be,  "fancies  of  the  realm  to  be,"  must 
spring  in  like  manner  from  the  restless  surge  of  rebelling  and 
creating  life.    So  to  live  is  to  rebel.    To  rebel  is  to  live. 

"Pecca  fortiter,"  said  the  wise  old  churchman;  if  you  rebel 
•don't  hedge,  but  do  it  whole-heartedly.  The  rebel  who  hesitates  is 
lost.  All  nature  is  insurgent  with  life,  and  to  rebel  con  amove,  out 
of  sheer  joy  of  life,  is  to  plunge  into  the  stream,  losing  to  fi.nd. 
In  a  thousand  petty  ways  one  misses  living  through  unwillingness 
to  strip  off  the  garment  of  artificiality  and  conventionality  and 
plunge  in. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  troubles.  The  sure  seat,  the  firm  hand, 
the  steady  eye,  the  kindly  and  generous  spirit,  the  insight  that 
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penetrates  the  buckram  armour  and  knows  the  cringing  coAvard  • 
behind  the  bluster,  or  discerns  the  knightly  soul  under  the 
palmer's  travel-stained  rags,  these  things  are  the  reward  of  the 
true  rebel,  but  the  price  must  be  paid.  They  are  not  to  be  won 
but  at  the  price  of  many  a  bruise  and  wound,  and  much  contact 
with  mother  earth,  that  wholesome,  humiliating,  healing  embrace 
of  hers.  If  you  cannot  take  a  tumble  in  the  lists  without  nursing 
a  sullen  devil  in  your  heart,  your  place  is  not  with  the  gentle  and 
joyous  rebels,  but  with  the  conspirators,  in  outer  darkness. 

Then  there  is  no  comradeship  like  that  of  the  rebels.  Where 
there  are  no  dark  reserves,  no  close-gripped  cloak,  and  guarded 
money  bags,  but  all  is  open  to  the  sun  and  winds,  you  have  a  com^ 
mon  joy  of  life  and  pilgrimage  and  fight  that  is  the  rebel's  open 
sesame.  There  is  a  joyous  community  of  spiritual  goods,  where 
none  is  rich  and  none  is  poor,  but  each  gives  what  he  has,  and 
rejoices  in  the  giving.  Nor  is  there  any  bond  like  that  of  the  fight. 
Rebelling  must  always  be  gay  and  joyful,  but  it  will  sometimes  be 
a  stern  and  strenuous  business.  Then  the  sense  of  back  to  back, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  strong  arms  upholding  the  reeling  step,  these 
things  are  good,  of  the  very  spice  and  wine  of  life. 

The  rebel  is  a  pilgrim.  He  has  no  abiding  city.  As  soon  as  he 
settles  down  into  some  snug  official  position,  some  philosophical 
rabbit-hole,  some  traditional  perilously  hung  nest  in  the  topmost 
wind-swept  boughs,  the  snare  of  things  as  they  are,  drops  over 
him.  He  must  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  because  he  has  a  stake  in  it,  a  donkey's  tether-post,  a  clog, 
a  clipped  wing. 

So  the  band  of  rebels,  stung  by  a  divine  discontent,  with  joy 
and  laughter  fraught  with  pain,  moves  ever  onward,  seeking  the 
water  of  the  well  at  the  world's  end,  ever  desiring  to  cross  the 
sundering  flood. 

Some  are  born  rebels,  some  are  made  rebels  by  men,  and  some 
have  become  rebels  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  but  once  a 
rebel,  a  really  truly  rebel,  one  is  spoiled  for  anything  else  but  the 
life  of  tent  and  greenwood,  until  life  itself,  not  ends,  but  breaks 
into  the  life  whose  urge  makes  men  rebels  here. 

MERLIN. 
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CANADIAN  WINDS. 


To-night  swept  down,  omnipotent  with  breath 

And  long  in  undulations,  mighty  winds ; 

With  flapping  pinions,  gloriously  they  came 

And  beat  my  windows. 

Hail  winds !  Hail  raptures  of  the  night !  Hail  hosts ! 

So  cried  I  as  they  came,  Canadian  winds. 


Do  any  blow  so  greatly,  with  such  pulse? 
They  are  of  far  Ungava ;  they  know  plains 
That  nightly  bear  great  sunsets  to  their  rest; 
Mountains  that  lift  the  morning,  lakes  that  stand 
Silent  for  noon  to  gaze  in  and  be  glad; 
O  they  know  Peace,  that  river  and  his  north ; 
They  know  Superior  where  he  beats  his  shores ; 
Cities  they  know  and  multitudinous  fields, 
And  men  they  know  w^ho  know  and  love  all  these. 


Is  not  this  Freedom,  to  have  such  great  winds, 
Who  know  Alberta  and  Muskoka  know, 
Know  the  Kawarthas  and  Saskatchewan, 
And  who  kiss  nightly,  with  an  intimate  breath, 
All  under  stars  between  the  Douglas  pine 
And  the  St.  Lawrence  talking  with  the  sea? 
0  such  great  winds  are  mighty-statured  things 
Who  speaks  for  Canada  must  speak  as  these , 
Have  utterance  made  melodious  with  their  tone, 
As  full  of  freedom;  these  from  sea  to  sea 
Have  their  dominion,  so  must  noble  men. 
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Then  rise  you  up,  you  men,  Canadians, 
Born  of  these  winds  and  these  baptizing  seas, 
Claim  the  high  birthright  of  their  ecstasies, 
And  sell  it  not.    For  boon  of  a  quick  prize 
Leap  never.    Stand  in  these  tense  days 
Steadfast  and  quiet  in  your  streets  and  lanes. 
No  physical  beast  unleash  in  judgment  wild. 
In  happy  firmness  set  your  outward  mien. 
Unmoved  by  tawdry  issues,  cheap  demands, 
Uncaught  in  rumor's  net,  and  never  slain 
By  hate's  device,  or  mistrust's  quicker  trap. 
Unmoved,  uncaught,  unslain,  for  Freemen  stand 
In  these  wide  fields,  in  these  bright  streets  of  ours. 
For  sonship  of  these  winds,  these  ministers 
That  put  to-night  their  compass  on  a  land. 
And  free,  breathe  Freedom  like  a  living  soul. 


Stand,  you  Canadians;  rise,  man  after  man. 
Born  into  spirit,  made  over  into  mind. 
Let  no  occasion  sap  the  soul's  defence. 
And  serve  no  Empire  which  is  not  the  world. 
AVhile  that  be  England's  Empire,  serve  her  well; 
When  it  is  not,  her  Empire  you  have  served. 


Breathe  deep  these  winds,  Canadian,  breathe  deep; 
These  winds  are  your  winds ;  you  may  have  their  power. 


P.  P.  P. 
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THE  SNOBLEIGHS. 

It  may  be  but  a  foolish  fancy  of  mine,  but  I  have  thought  that 
if  the  American  barbarian  whom  fate  has  so  unaccountably  and 
cruelly  made  a  bearer  of  the  Snobleigh  name,  should  carry  out  his 
threat  to  drag  the  family  through  the  limelit  mire  of  litigation,  it 
might  be  well  to  have  prepared  a  clear  statement  of  the  whole 
case  for  the  guidance  of  the  solicitors,  together  with  a  character 
sketch  of  each  of  the  chief  members  of  the  family — a  sketch  that 
would,  of  course,  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  public  cross-exam- 
ination. I  should  die  of  chagrin  at  the  bare  thoyght  of  some 
plebeian  legal  person  questioning  Neville  Snobleigh,  Esquire,  of 
Snobleigh  Abbey. 

It  is  the  old,  sordid  story  of  mesalliance,  so  common  that  one 
can  scarcely  associate  its  possibility  with  the  Snobleigh  name. 
The  most  recent  chapter  in  it  opened  with  the  purchase  of  Chelm- 
esbury  Manor  by  John  Jacob  Rothschild  Snobleigh,  and  his  sub- 
sequent negotiations  for  the  Coliseum,  with  the  declared  intention 
of  removing  it  to  the  Manor.    But  I  must  retrace  my  steps. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  origin  of  the  Snobleigh  family  is 
shrouded  in  the  grey  mists  of  paleolithic  antiquity.  It  is  true 
that  from  the  time  in  the  year  1563,  when  the  calumny  first 
raised  its  vile  front  in  the  College  of  Heraldry,  until  the  year 
1887,  there  were  sporadic  attempts  made  to  degrade  the  name  to 
vulgar  neolithic  modernity.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the 
traducers  of  the  family  were  forever  silenced  in  a  somewhat 
curious  manner.  You  remember  the  crest.  The  man  rampant 
(once  held  to  be  an  ape),  with  the  gnarled  club;  the  figure  of  a 
female  courante ;  these  you  remember.  Then  there  is  the  sinister 
side,  much  later.  The  bar  dates  from  the  twelfth  century  A.D., 
while  the  listening  ear  was  added  in  the  glorious  reign  of  His 
Gracious  Majesty  King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  and  France, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  when  the  Abbey  was  granted  to  Sir  Peter 
Snobleigh. 

The  curious  incident  to  which  I  referred  has  to  do  with  the 
figure  rampant  on  the  dexter  side.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
figure,  as  it  has  always  existed  on  the  crest,  is  much  inclined  to 
confirm  the  repulsive  Darwinian  theory,  now  so  happily  ex- 
ploded. That  abhorrent  hypothesis  was  impious  and  blasphemous. 
The  Snobleighs  could  not  have  descended  from  the  ape.  The 
Snobleighs  were  created  an  old  family.  Neville  Snobleigh,  Es- 
quire, of  Snobleigh  Abbey,  was  accustomed,  previous  to  the  year 
1887,  to  explain  the  figure  as  the  representation  of  a  chimpanzee 
brought  from  Palestine  by  a  crusading  Snobleigh.  This,  I  say, 
was  previous  to  the  year  1887.  In  that  year  a  scientific  person, 
one  Sir  Job  Hopkinson,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety on  ''The  Continuity  of  Types."    I  have  this  lecture  by  me 
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as  I  write.  In  it  he  asserted  that  there  were  paleolithic  families 
then  present  existing.  His  statement  was  hotly  contradicted, 
especially  by  a  nouveau  riche,  whose  ancestors  were  non-existent 
until  the  Conquest.  Finally,  the  lecturer  drew  forth  a  fac-simile 
of  the  Snobleigh  crest,  and  utered  these  momentous  words : 

''Gentlemen!" — How  justly  the  late  Poet  Laureate  deplored 
the  arrogation  of  that  title  by  the  mob  ! — ''Gentlemen,  here  is  the 
Snobleigh  crest.  Look  at  the  male  figure.  Examine  the  head. 
That  figure,  gentlemen,  represents  the  first  of  the  name.  The 
head  is  brachycephalic.  I  need  say  no  more.  That  fact  estab- 
lishes, beyond  all  posible  gainsaying,  the  contention  that  the  fam- 
ily is  paleolithic. ' ' 

Neville  Snobleigh,  of  Snobleigh  Abbey,  summoned  the  man  to 
the  Abbey.  After  censuring  him  severely  for  dragging  the  name 
into  his  paper,  he  told  him  bluntly  that  the  whole  thing  was  pre- 
posterous; that  no  Snobleigh  could  ever  have  resembled  in  the 
remotest  degree  the  brutish  figure  on  the  crest.  The  anthropologist 
person  was  disconcertingly  persistent,  however,  and  concluded  by 
saying : 

"I  am  afraid  that  you  will  find  yourself  confronted  by  a 
dilemma.  Either  you  accept  the  figure,  and  become  indisputably 
paleolithic,  or  you  reject  it  and  run  grave  risk  of  becoming  a 
mere  neolithic  parvenu,  since  it  is  now  established  that  the  stony 
stare,  so  long  considered  the  distinctively  conclusive  evidence  of 
Snobleighan  paleolithic  origin,  may  be  as  likely  an  inheritance 
from  neolithic  as  from  paleolithic  times.  Remember,  no  other 
records  of  yours,  documentary  records  ,that  is,  antedate  the  year 
1000  B.C." 

The  upshot  of  the  affair  was  the  acceptance  of  the  figure  as 
a  genuine  Snobleigh,  and  the  complete  confounding  of  the  neo- 
lithic slanderers.  But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  forget  the  pur- 
pose of  this  writing,  to  give  a  careful  summary  of  the  regrettable 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  present  dissonance  in  the  family, 
and  to  sketch  the  characters  of  its  members,  with  all  the  respect 
due  the  name. 

The  genesis  of  the  whole  trouble  is  unquestionably  to  be  found 
in  the  discovery,  the  other  day,  of  America, — a  calamity  which 
has  already  done  incalculable  mischief  to  humanity, — a  catas- 
trophe that  has  not  degraded  the  gentleman  to  the  level  of  the 
artisan,  for  that  is  eternally  impossible,  but  which  has  attempted 
in  vain  to  raise  the  artisan  to  the  level  of  the  gentleman,  a  thing 
that  is  biologically  impossible, — a  cataclysm  that  I  verily  believe 
to  be  responsible  even  for  Georgism.  The  tiger  Democracy,  as 
Neville  Snobleigh,  Esquire,  of  Snobleigh  Abbey,  frequently 
remarks,  had  begun  to  draw  his  noisome  breath  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  but  that  continent  formed  a  commodious 
jungle  in  which  it  has  been  able  to  draw  a  much  longer  and  more 
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noisome  one.  The  temptation  is  very  great  to  enlarge  on  the 
views  of  Neville  Snobleigh,  Esquire,  of  Snobleigh  Abbey,  with 
respect  to  the  mischievous  enterprise  of  the  Genoese  peasant,  but 
I  abstain  for  the  present. 

The  evils  I  have  above  enumerated  one  could  forgive  with 
great  difficulty,  but  when  one  adds  to  them  the  injury  done  to  the 
name  of  Snobleigh,  forgiveness  ceases  to  be  possible,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  America  grows  lurid  with  the  horrid  crimson  darkness 
of  the  forever  unpardonable.  I  find  it  hard  to  state  the  facts  with 
any  degree  of  calmness.  The  late  Pomperly  Snobleigh,  Esquire,  of 
Snobleigh  Abbey,  grandfather  of  Neville  Snobleigh,  Esquire,  of 
Snobleigh  Abbey,  became  the  father  of  several  sons.  In  conse- 
quence of  grave  differences  of  opinion  with  Pomperly  Snobleigh, 
Esquire,  two  removed  to  America.  One  of  these  emigres,  Henry 
Snobleigh,  cut  off  from  the  restraining  influences  of  his  ancestral 
home,  became  utterly  degenerate,  fell  so  low  as  to  enter  into 
trade,  and  dishonoured  the  family  name  irretrievably  by  becom- 
ing ultimately  a  partner  in  some  vulgar  steel  concern,  and  by 
marrying  its  daughter.  After  his  death  his  enormous  wealth  came 
into  the  hands  of  his  son,  John  Jacob  Rothschild  Snobleigh,  who 
is  therefore  in  law,  but  never,  never,  never  in  reality,  actually  a 
cousin  in  the  first  degree  of  Neville  Snobleigh,  Esquire,  of  Snob- 
leigh Abbey,  and  of  Captain  Snobleigh. 

REGINALD  SNOBLEIGH-JONES. 


THE  TANK. 

''The  northern  waggoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  starre." 

— The  Faerie  Queene. 


He  knows  not  how  to  rate  her. 
The  Hun  she  doth  annoy — 
As  boat  or  fort  or  crater, 
Amphibious  alligator. 
As  demon  or  as  satyr 
Or  prehistoric  toy. 
If  gryphon  were  to  mate  her 
The  brood  might  prove  a  joy. 


Her  fault  is  not  to  falter. 

Oh !  no,  she  is  not  coy. 

Linked  bullets  string  her  psalter 

Loosed  lightnings  that  destroy. 
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They  neither  pall  nor  palter 
When  set  upon  her  ploy. 
She  needs  nor  halt  nor  halter 
To  fetch  her  into  Troy. 

II. 

Tommy  Atkins  loquitur : 

Sailors  from  out  the  sea,  Sir, 

I  do  not  know  their  rank. 

Have  come  aboard  their  gee,  Sir, 

The  which  they  call  a  Tank. 

She  frisks  about  in  glee,  Sir, 

As  playful  as  can  be.  Sir, 

And  up  to  every  prank. 

She  waddles  o'er  the  lea.  Sir, 

As  if  upon  a  spree,  Sir, 

And  leans  against  the  bank. 

And  if  she  hits  a  tree.  Sir, 

She'll  scratch  as  at  a  flea.  Sir, 

And  swiftly  turn  a  crank. 

The  Huns  don't  stay  to  tea.  Sir, 

She  takes  them  on  her  knee,  Sir, 

Most  frolicsome  and  free.  Sir, 

Her  ways  are  rather  frank. 

She  dandles  without  fee,  Sir, 

And  flays  them  on  the  flank. 

They  haven't  found  her  key.  Sir, 

There's  no  comfort  on  her  knee.  Sir, 

When  had  upon  the  hank 

They  lose  their  cord  a  spree.  Sir, 

And  even  run  to  me.  Sir, 

When  she  begins  to  spank. 

They  lose  their  cord  a  spree.  Sir, 
And  even  run  to  me.  Sir, 
When  she  begins  to  spank. 

Chorus — 

Fornenst  an  Armadillo, 
Or  Snark  or  Jabberwock, 
Or  pert  Pterodactillo, 
That  knows  not  how  to  balk. 
And  makes  of  every  hillo 
She  sets  herself  to  stalk, 
A  footstool  or  a  pillow. 
They  do  not  stop  to  talk. 
They  straightway  take  a  chillo, 
Or  else  they  take  a  walk. 
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A  curious  kind  of  gink,  Sir, 

Wherever  she  was  born. 

May  be  the  missing  link.  Sir, 

That's  tost  her  crumpled  horn, 

We  don't  know  what  to  think.  Sir, 

At  us  they  only  wink.  Sir, 

And  say  they  're  safe  in  clink.  Sir, 

When  tottering  on  the  brink.  Sir, 

With  every  wire  torn. 

Her  back  may  have  a  kink.  Sir, 

But  you'll  not  find  a  chink.  Sir, 

Altho  she  looks  so  worn. 

She  doesn't  give  a  tink.  Sir, 

She'll  tackle  the  next  bink,  Sir. 

She  only  needs  a  drink,  Sir, 

To  last  her  out  the  morn ; 

But  when  she 's  in  the  pink.  Sir, 

She  swings  an  ugly  hink,  Sir, 

Don 't  step  into  the  rink,  Sir, 

Nor  tread  upon  her  corn. 

She'll  put  you  on  the  blink,  Sir, 

Altho  she  looks  so  dink.  Sir, 

And  doth  the  hills  adorn. 

She's  up  to  every  jink,  Sir, 

She  '11  blow  up  ere  she  sink.  Sir, 

And  leave  a  nasty  stink.  Sir, 

The  only  thing  to  mourn. 

Altho  she  looks  so  dink,  Sir, 
And  doth  the  hills  adorn. 
She'll  blow  up  ere  she  sink,  Sir, 
And  leave  the  world  forlorn. 

Chorus — 

Jack  tars  aboard  a  mammal, 
Win's  pet  and  Willie's  bane. 
That  burdened  like  a  hamal, 
Can  turn  the  longest  lane; 
Shaped  very  like  a  camel. 
Or  whale  that  in  its  pain 
Spouts  stuff  more  hot  than  tamal, 
A  rhino  off  its  chain 
That's  damaged  its  enamel, 
A  hippo  half  insane. 
Behemoth  from  the  channel, 
Make  way  for  George's  wain! 
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III. 


She  reeled  as  with  a  jag  on 
When  first  her  form  they  spied, 
As  one  who'd  drained  a  flagon, 
Whose  feet  refuse  to  guide. 
But  tho  she  'd  struck  a  snag  on, 
She  would  not  be  denied, 
And  those  who  met  that  waggon 
Were  breathed  on  till  they  died. 
None  rode  a  stranger  nag  on. 
Across  so  strange  a  tide. 
Although  she  had  no  tag  on. 
She  knew  the  course  to  ride. 
'Thwart  Hell  without  a  sag  on. 
She  steadfast  held  her  stride. 
Saint  George  was  in  his  dragon. 
Small  chance  for  those  outside. 


Glossarial  Index. 


S.  V.  B. 


Word.  Meaning. 

psalter — rosary. 

had  upon  the  hank — entangled. 
cord  a  spree — inversion  of  esprit  de  corps. 
girik — freak  or  bogey. 
dink — trim,  tidy. 
bink — acclivity. 
hink — a  reaper's  hook. 
tink — tinker's  curse. 

hamal — Turkish  porter  celebrated  for  carrying  heavy  loads. 
tamal^Mexican  dish,  flavoured  with  red  peppers. 
jag  on — with  a  load  of  liquor  aboard. 


THE  TUTORIAL  SYSTEM. 

The  first  large  lecture  which  I  delivered  in  this  University 
was  marked  by  a  comprehensive  act  of  devotion.  I  had  scarcely 
begun  when  every  head  was  bowed.  I  was  quite  at  a  loss,  and  I 
felt  that  T  must  have  omitted  some  part  of  traditional  ceremonial 
and  ritual.  What  appeared  wanting  was  a  Collect  for  guidance, 
or  a  few  moments  of  silent  prayer.  The  whole  thing  was  so  spon- 
taneous, and  was  carried  out  with  such  silent  decorum,  that  it 
was  a  few  minutes  before  I  realized  that  this  pregnant  second, 
when  every  head  bowed,  was  merely  the  preliminary  and  time- 
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honored  method,  at  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  see  if  my 
words  could  be  taken  down  verbatim.  The  episode  convinced  me 
that,  for  the  average  student,  something  was  wrong  with  the 
lecture-system.  Since  then,  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  ob- 
serve closely  that  system  at  work  in  literary  and  historical  sub- 
jects, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  within  the  limits  of 
my  observation,  the  system,  a^  at  present  carried  out,  in  the  sub- 
jects to  which  I  refer,  is  not  only  inadequate  but  detrimental. 

I  think  that  there  must  be  no  serious-minded  member  of  the 
staff  and  no  serious-minded  student  who  does  not  agree  that 
education  has  for  its  aim  liberal  culture,  a  development  of  think- 
ing power,  the  building  up  of  character.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
several  pernicious  theories  of  higher  education  abroad,  which 
overwhelm  rational  ideas  on  the  subject.  Education  is  supposed 
to  prepare  a  student  for  his  place  in  life — the  omniscience  theory ! 
Liberal  education  is  considered  to  be  the  possession  of  wide  in- 
formation— the  encyclopedic  theory!  Or  education  is  merely 
utilitarian — the  bread-and-butter  theory!  ''After  all  these  things 
do  the  Gentiles  seek."  Now,  the  lecture  system,  as  at  present 
carried  out,  is  the  application  to  life  of  these  educational  heresies 
in  one  form  or  another,  or  in  combination.  A  heresy  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  half-truth,  or  a  sophism.  I  do  not  intend,  then,  in  this  article, 
to  combat  any  of  the  popular  theories  of  education.  Educational 
heresy  is  the  refuge  of  the  half-educated.  My  aim  is  indeed  more 
serious — ^'to  build  up  the  household  of  faith." 

The  question  which  presents  itself  to  me  in  a  very  serious 
form  is  this :  How  can  we  best  help  our  students  to  approach  the 
highest  ideal  in  education  ?  How  can  we  help  them  to  realize  that 
real  education  is  not  *' finished"  at  graduation,  as  a  distinguished 
"university  publication  recently  declared  it  to  be?  How  can  we 
train  them  in  judgment,  in  reasoning  powers,  in  liberal  culture, 
and  give  them  those  intellectual  elements  in  character  which  a 
university  student  ought  to  take  out  into  national  life?  The 
problem  which  I  want  to  solve  is  this :  How  can  I  make  my  stu- 
dents leaders  of  public  opinion,  courageous  guides  to  the  new 
Canada,  men  and  women  of  strong  character,  and  that  character 
built  up  on  reason  and  judgment,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  free 
from  sentiment  and  the  appeals  of  popularity?  How  can  I  make 
them  enthusiastic  in  the  search  for  truth  in  all  its  forms?  In  so 
far  as  a  professor  succeeds  in  doing  these  things,  he  is  successful. 
He  will  break  down  barriers  of  traditional  prejudice;  he  will 
broaden  the  outlook  from  parochial  * '  know-all-ness  " ;  he  will,  in  a 
degree,  help  his  students  to  the  state  of  mind  which  combines 
humility  with  enthusiasm,  high  caution  with  plain  thinking; 
which  possesses  a  fanatical  loyalty  to  truth  without  a  loyalty  to 
fanaticism ;  learning  without  pedantic  Philistinism. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  schoolboy  that  many  circumstances  can  be 
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combined  to  promote  such  an  end.  A  thousand  and  one  will  sug- 
gest themselves.  Let  us  ask,  however,  does  the  present  lecture 
system  help  ?  Frankly,  I  think  it  does  not.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
is  at  present  purely  utilitarian.  It  is,  broadly  speaking,  only 
valued  by  the  students  for  examination  purposes.  Students  use 
lectures  to  provide  themselves  with  information  which  they  ought 
to  work  out  for  themselves,  and  I  fear  there  is  an  opinion  abroad, 
sufficiently  large  to  be  unwholesome,  that  the  worth  of  a  professor 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  his  lectures  in  the 
annual  examinations.  The  vast  majority  of  our  students  are  not 
content  to  listen  to  a  lecture,  and  they  develop  into  machines  for 
taking  notes,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
examination  papers  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  witches'  caul- 
dron in  Macbeth  than  to  anything  else.  '^  Little  children,  these 
things  should  not  be." 

Lectures  have  an  important  place,  however,  in  a  university 
system.  They  ought  to  be  sources  of  inspiration;  they  ought  to 
stir  up  enthusiasm;  they  ought  to  be  ''romantic"  in  their  sug- 
gestiveness,  while  ''correct"  in  their  form — models  of  method 
and  style,  and  at  the  same  time  rallying  places  for  wider  interests. 
This  ideal  in  connection  with  them  raises,  I  am  conscious,  diffi- 
culties. All  the  university  distinctions  in  the  world  will  not  make 
a  lecturer.  If,  then,  we  are  going  to  improve,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  see  that  the  man  with  scholarship,  who  cannot  approach 
this  ideal  in  lectures,  will  be  used  on  our  staff  in  some  other  work 
more  congenial  to  himself  and  more  valuable  to  the  world  of 
letters  and  learning.  However,  a  lecturer  is  born.  In  my  own 
experience,  I  can  remember  five  or  six  men  who  were  great ;  and  I 
can  also  remember  very  many  who  were  bad;  between  the  ex- 
tremes were  many — a  considerable  body — who  did  their  very  best. 
If  students  would  attempt  to  estimate  a  man's  search  after  the 
ideal,  if  they  would  value  his  work  in  lectures  when  they  can  see 
that  his  heart  is  in  it  for  their  benefit,  it  would  often  help  to  make 
things  go  better.  But,  believe  me,  the  miserable  standard  by 
which  even  the  best  lecturer  is  too  often  judged  frequently  helps 
to  make  him  careless,  or  to  lower  his  own  ideals.  I  do  not  prepare 
for  examinations.  In  the  final  analysis  I  do  not  care  whether  my 
students  fail  or  not.  I  would  rather  they  carried  out  from  my 
efforts  something  of  the  unconquerable,  adventurous  spirit  which 
is  the  very  life  of  education — the  spirit  of  Merlin  and  the  Gleam. 

In  addition,  it  frequently  happens  that,  in  literature  or  in 
history,  a  lecturer  cannot  explain  sufficiently  movements,  details, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  as  a  result  his  lecture  appears  futile  to  the  average 
student.  This  is  a  necessary  limitation — no  man  can  presume 
that  his  audience  is  ignorant;  and,  if  he  did,  the  university  tirae- 
table  has  no  jurisdiction  over  eternity.    Here,  however,  is  a  serious 
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difficulty.  Many  of  the  students  do  not  know  what  they  ought  to 
know.  Ordinary  words,  ordinary  names  in  history  or  literature, 
ordinary  movements  in  life — of  these  they  are  singularly  ignor- 
ant. To  trace  that  ignorance  to  its  source — while  it  would  not  be  a 
long  journey,  geographically — need  not  delay  me.  The  point 
which  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this — how  is  the  ideal  of  a  lecture, 
which  I  have  suggested,  to  be  realized  if  the  lecturer — even  the 
ideal  lecturer — has  to  deal  with  an  audience  largely  ignorant  of 
essentials  to  his  work?  Here  I  believe  the  Tutorial  System  de- 
mands our  serious  consideration.  - 

The  system  is  as  old  in  one  form  or  another  as  education. 
It  is  based,  as  worked  out  to-day,  on  certain  broad  principles. 
Firstly,  it  aims  at  bringing  the  students  in  small  groups  of  six, 
eight  or  ten  (more  than  that  is  futile)  into  close  personal  contact 
with  the  trained  mind  of  their  lecturer.  He  outlines  the  subject 
to  be  studied  during  the  session.  He  points  out  the  authoritative 
books  on  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject;  and,  if  he  is  a  wise 
man,  his  students,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  will  have  learned  that 
no  book  under  the  sun  is  infallible.  Essays  are  appointed  and 
read  by  their  writers  in  each  group.  These  essays  will  imply  work 
on  the  part  of  the  students  week  by  week.  They  will  imply  that 
they  have  made  some  effort  to  think  out  the  subject.  The  lec- 
turer will  deal  with  them  first — pointing  out  weaknesses  in  style, 
construction,  thought.  He  will  encourage,  above  all  things,  the 
student  who  is  trying.  His  aim  will  be  to  realize  the  capacity  of 
each  student,  and  to  develop  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He 
will  try  to  see  the  limitations  of  his  students,  to  remember  their 
point  of  view.  He  will  deal  effectively  with  the  prig,  the  ''know- 
all,''  the  careless,  the  bored.  The  ideal  for  a  lecturer  in  a 
tutorial  group !  A  dead  group  is  a  terrible  thing.  A  dull  tutor 
is,  of  all  things,  uncanny.  A  group  that  does  not  ''go"  is  like 
sitting  round  a  respected  corpse,  and  no  one  dares  to  speak.  The 
system  demands  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  university  authori- 
ties, and  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  hang  millstones  round  the  necks 
of  little  children.  But,  given  a  man  or  a  woman  with  some  per- 
sonality, who  has  enthusiasm,  to  whom  the  students  are  living 
beings  towards  whom  he  or  she  has  high  and  holy  responsibilities, 
who  works — and  the  tutorial  system  demands  that  a  tutor  should 
and  must  be  a  student — then  I  think  things  will  go  well.  The- 
essays  will  be  discussed  by  the  group.  The  subjects  and  questions, 
raised  will  be  seen  from  as  many  angles  as  possible.  At  first  both 
tutor  and  students  will  be  astonished.  He  will  find  it  hard  to 
realize  that  any  one,  to  take  two  cases  in  point,  could  believe  that 
matter  was,  per  se,  evil,  and  that  Civil  Law  was  based  on  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  students  will  be  astonished  that  many  of 
their  most  cherished  intellectual  possessions  are  mere  idols.  There 
will  be  many  a  "spring  cleaning"  before  the  student  begins  ta 
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develop ;  but  even  a  ''spring  cleaning"  would  justify  the  system — 
sweeping  out  into  the  dust-heap  of  fatuity,  prejudices,  half- 
truths,  inadequate  views.  The  discussion  will  bring  to  light 
countless  points  of  view,  and  gradually  there  will  dawn  through 
these  discussions,  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  that  the  scholar, 
the  really  educated  man,  will  never  lay  down  the  law,  will  not  be 
dogmatic,  will  walk  with  bowed  head  (in  the  real  sense),  and 
cautious  feet.  They  will  learn  that  an  intellectual  position  re- 
quires the  construction  of  a  lifetime,  and  that  one  element  in  the 
process  is  a  will  ever  prepared  to  pull  down.  This,  to  me  is  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  the  system.  The  personal  touch,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  love  ,the  outlook  which  sees  beyond  the  classroom  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  a  high  vocation  for  any  man  or 
woman,  and  no  one  ought  to  undertake  it  who  does  not  set  before 
him  or  her  the  highest  ideal. 

I  need  not  elaborate  the  system — its  merits  are  obvious — but 
I  should  link  it  up  with  the  lecture-system.  For  example,  let  us 
imagine  that  the  French  Revolution  had,  as  far  as  possible,  been 
worked  through  tutorially  from  October  to  February;  then  I 
believe  that  five  or  six  large  lectures  on  it  in  March  would  be  very 
valuable.  There  would  be  no  need  at  all  for  any  elaborate  note- 
taking,  and  the  lectures  would,  as  it  were,  consolidate  the  ses- 
sion's work  and  be  really  valuable  to  the  students.  Stubbs  used 
to  say,  ''You  only  get  out  of  a  lecture  what  you  bring  to  it."  The 
connection  of  this  wise  remark  with  groups  and  lectures  is 
evident. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  certain  things  which  must  be  noticed. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  ideal  tutor"*.  What  of  the  ideal  student  in  a 
tutorial  group  ?  I  think  some  hints  already  given  will  help  us  to 
fill  out  the  picture.  Work,  generosity,  enthusiasm,  a  noble  con- 
ception of  brotherhood  and  common  interest,  the  willingness  to 
forget  examinations.  There  are,  however,  types  to  whom  groups 
will  prove  very  trying,  subjectively  and  objectively.  The 
"sponge-type,"  for  example,  sucking  up  everything  and  giving 
nothing — remembering  that  a  "B.A. "  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  universe !  To  that  type,  our  attitude  must  be  one  of  deep 
reverence.  We  have  not  fathomed  the  ocean  of  a  university 
degree,  and  we  can  only  admire  the  silent  endurance  with  which 
we  are  generously  tolerated !  The  "self-opinionated  type,"  whom 
no  reasoning  will  convince,  who  will  continue  to  hold  to  their 
positions,  and  get  warm  with  passion  when  they  are  told  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  everything.  A  little  time,  and  their  char- 
acter is  revealed.  Leave  them  alone.  "Ephraim  is  joined  to  his 
idols."  It  is  imposible  to  broaden  a  five-cent  piece  without  doing 
it  irretrievable  harm ! 

Again,  the  system  demands  expenditure.  This  is  indeed  a 
serious  thing.    It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  man  will  undertake 
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trying  and  exacting  work  without  an  adequate  remuneration.  In 
a  degree,  this  difficulty  could  be  met  for  the  present,  by  reducing 
the  subjects  and  increasing  the  staff  in  those  retained.  But  this 
would  be  a  pure  makeshift.  If  higher  education  means  anything, 
it  is  our  duty  to  convince  the  public  of  its  meaning,  and  to  secure 
for  it  adequate  help.  In  addition,  we  ought  soon  to  come  more  and 
more  into  the  minds  of  private  benefactors.  I  hope  that  a  new 
History  School,  with  a  full  staff  of  tutors,  may  rise  in  a  new  His- 
torical Wing,  as  a  war-memorial  to  our  sons  who  have  fought  and 
died  for  us  in  Europe.  It  is  something  to  aim  at — to  get  the  sys- 
tem into  perfect  working  order  in  a  subject  where,  so  far,  it  has 
been  so  successful. 

There  I  must  leave  it,  with  this  advice.  Until  we  can  get  the 
tutorial  system  in  full  working  order,  let  us  try  to  make  the  very 
best  of  lectures.  They  have  at  present  many  faults ;  but  there  is 
no  need  for  the  students  to  make  them  worse.  I  believe  if  a  lec- 
turer announced  beforehand  his  subject,  and  dictated  the  four  or 
five  divisions  of  it,  asked  reading  on  it,  and  then  forbade  all  note- 
taking  when  he  lectured,  there  would  be  a  vast  improvement.  But 
the  goal  to  aim  at  is  personal — the  discussion,  the  guided  reading, 
the  many-sided  views — with  one  supreme  guiding  principle:  to 
build  up,  to  develop  character.    That  is  the  tutor's  real  incentive. 

*^Not  like  the  men  of  the  crowd 
Who  all  around  me  to-day 
Bluster  or  cringe,  and  make  life 
Hideous  and  arid  and  vile — 
But  souls  tempered  with  fire. 
Fervent,  heroic  and  good, 
Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. '' 

W.  P.  M.  KENNEDY. 


TAKING  THE  ROAD. 

The  road  was  long  and  grey  with  dust. 
And  grey  the  grass  on  either  side, 

In  ragged  clumps  that  upward  thrust 
About  the  fence  it  strove  to  hide. 

I  journeyed  at  the  morning's  close 

Past  dull  monotonies  of  field. 
When  came  the  scent  of  briar  rose, 
And  all  my  thirsty  longings  healed. 


H.  K.  G. 
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OLD  BOTTLES. 

This  is  the  true  and  tragical  history  of  the  famous  struggle 
between  the  new  wine  and  the  old  bottles.  Do  not  be  alarmed 
when  I  say  it  is  true,  for  it  is  only  true  in  a  Pickwickian  or  Prag- 
matic sense.  Again,  be  not  alarmed  when  I  say  it  is  tragical,  for 
it  is  not  tragical  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  nor  can  I  guarantee  that 
it  possesses  any  kathartic  property.  If  it  has  a  moral,  this  also 
need  not  occasion  alarm,  for  as  everyone  knows,  morals  can  only 
exist  at  high  altitudes  and  low  temperatures,  and  unless  the 
Editor  of  The  Rebel  organizes  a  search  expedition  properly 
equipped  for  Arctic  latitudes,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  discovered. 
Everyone  knows  that  a  great  nation  once  went  to  war  over 
Jenkins'  ear.  Now,  Jenkins'  ear  was  probably  neither  very  clean 
nor  very  beautiful,  but  it  was  a  symbol.  And  a  symbol,  gentle 
reader,  is  only  a  kind  of  bottle,  an  outward  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  spiritual  grace,  be  it  Johnnie  Walker  or  any  other  precious 
elixir. 

The  actual  occasion  of  the  famous  conflict  of  which  this  his- 
tory tells  arose  out  of  a  peculiar  property  of  new  wine  which  shall 
be  described  in  due  order.  But  the  historian's  business  is  to  trace 
things  back  to  their  source,  and  to  the  historian  who  knows  his 
business  and  takes  things  as  they  come,  a  pope's  toe  is  as  interest- 
ing and  important  as  a  sailor's  ear. 

Now,  the  historians  say  that  the  real  source  of  the  conflict  lay, 
as  usual,  in  vested  interests,  the  interests  of  the  ancient  and  hon- 
ourable Guild  of  Associated  Winesellers. 

In  the  good  old  days,  before  prohibition  was  invented,  and  the 
world  had  gone  dry  (an  ancient  historical  source  says.  In  B.C. 
2349,  ''in  the  2nd  month,  on  the  27th  day  of  the  month,  the  earth 
was  dry"),  there  was  plenty  of  wine,  good  old  wine  of  unknown 
age,  which  made  everybody  feel  very  good.  But  the  stock  was 
limited,  and  had  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Winesellers' 
Guild,  to  the  great  honour  and  profit  of  the  said  Guild.  Now,  as 
the  secret  of  wine-making  by  some  unfortunate  accident  had  been 
totally  lost,  a  fact  known  only  to  the  Winesellers,  in  process  of 
time  the  Winesellers  saw  that  a  crisis  was  imminent,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  So  they  put  their  heads 
together,  and  after  rejecting  some  absurd  and  impossible  sugges- 
tions, such  as  the  proposal  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  find  the 
original  maker  of  the  wine,  they  adopted  a  policy  whick  offered 
an  excellent  and  simple  solution  of  their  difficulties. 

They  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated,  resting  on  the  authority 
of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  winesellers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  bottles  were  in  themselves  the  cause  and  source  of  wine.  Now, 
since  they  possessed  the  monopoly  of  bottles,  such  a  belief  would 
naturally  increase  the  honour  and  respect  in  which  the  Guild  of 
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Winesellers  was  held.  Moreover,  they  decided,  in  strictest  priv- 
acy, to  fill  up  the  ever-decreasing  quantity  of  wine  in  the  ancient 
bottles  with  water,  and  relied  on  the  general  trustfulness  and 
simplicity  of  the  public.  If  anyone  should  be  so  ill-mannered  and 
obstreperous  as  to  question  the  quality  of  the  wine,  they  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  him  for  libel  and  impiety. 

Finally,  they  decided  to  advertise  largely  and  loudly.  These 
things  they  did,  and  the  policy  was  completely  successful.  The 
Winesellers  grew  richer  than  ever,  and  were  able  to  spend  much 
money  on  the  decoration  of  their  bottles ;  it  was  a  common  thing 
to  see  bottles  mounted  with  gold  and  silver,  and  encrusted  with 
jewels. 

Then  suddenly,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came  disaster,  ruin 
complete  and  overwhelming  threatened  the  Winesellers.  Someone 
discovered  the  secret  of  making  wine,  and  began  to  give  the  new 
wine  away  to  all  and  sundry.  People  began  to  say  openly  that 
the  famous  old  wine  was  only  muddy  water,  and  that  the  gor- 
geously decorated  bottles  were  a  fraud.  The  Winesellers  did  what 
they  could.  They  discovered  the  man  who  had  done  the  deed,  and 
had  him  banished  forever  from  the  country.  They  advertised 
more  extensively  than  ever,  and  said  most  emphatically  that  no 
wine  was  genuine  unless  it  came  from  their  bottles.  Moreover, 
such  is  the  force  of  custo..n  and  ancient  tradition,  many  people 
believed  them,  and  stood  up  for  the  poor  old  bottles  which  had 
served  their  fathers  and  their  fathers'  fathers  so  long  and  so 
faithfully.  In  fact,  they  grew  quite  sentimental  over  the  bottles, 
and  made  songs  about  them,  and  sang  them  loudly  and  frequently. 

But  here  began  the  real  struggle.  For  the  Winesellers,  seeing 
that  the  new  wine  had  come  to  stay,  prudently  took  in  sail,  and 
thought  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do  was  to  compromise.  So  they 
obtained  some  of  the  new  wine  and  began  to  put  it  into  the  old 
bottles.  The  result  was  disconcerting;  the  bottles  blew  up  with 
much  noise  and  destruction  of  furniture,  and  the  wine  was  wasted. 
It  was  clear  that  the  new  wine  objected  to  the  old  bottles,  and 
would  have  none  of  them.  But  the  honour  and  profit  of  the 
ancient  Guild  of  Winesellers  was  bound  up  with  the  old  bottles. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  Winesellers  really  believed  in  the  old  report 
that  the  bottles  made  the  wine.  So  here  was  a  pretty  coil  and  stuff 
enough  for  volumes  of  tragedy.  The  Winesellers  tried  many 
things.  They  tried  putting  water  in  the  new  wine  to  reduce  the 
explosive  power.  But  again  they  found  that  the  new  wine  was  of 
an  incalculable  and  surprising  quality.  It  would  never  obey  the 
natural  laws  under  which  the  Winesellers  had  become  fat  and 
prosperous.  For  it  either  turned  into  mere  water,  and  people 
found  it  out  sooner  or  later,  or  it  somehow  absorbed  the  water  and 
blew  up  the  bottle.  So  fi--^  ^^^in-'^pil-rs  for^-ed  a  Society  for  the 
Conservation  of  Ancient  Bottles,  which  was  irreverently  called  the 
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Scab  by  the  impious.  They  set  to  work  to  invent  some  means  of 
strengthening  the  bottles.  For  history  records,  in  justice  to  the 
Winesellers,  that  most  of  them  did  in  time  come  to  believe  that  the 
new  wine  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  though  it  was  rather  strong, 
they  said,  and  made  people  do  such  queer  things. 

So  they  encased  the  bottles  in  cast-iron  girders,  built  them  up 
with  several  layers  of  brickwork,  enclosed  them  in  cement  several 
feet  thick,  and  employed  other  cunning  devices  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  bottles.  For  they  still  held  stoutly  to  the  belief  which  they 
expressed  in  the  motto  of  the  society,  **No  old  bottles,  no  wine." 
But  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  wine  persisted  in  its  evil  courses,  and 
sooner  or  later  destroyed  the  bottles.  Of  course,  much  wine  was 
wasted,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unobtrusive  labours  of  a  few 
men  who  saw  the  meaning  of  the  situation  and  made  new  bottles 
for  the  wine,  people  would  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  As 
it  was,  the  prolonged  struggle  between  the  old  bottles  and  the  new 
wine  was  not  at  all  in  the  interests  of  the  drinking  public. 

At  last,  somewhere  about  2,000  A.D.  (my  historical  authorities 
are  not  as  precise  about  the  date  as  they  were  about  the  earlier 
date  of  the  world's  going  dry),  the  conflict  came  to  a  dramatic  end. 

The  original  stock  of  old  bottles  had  been  steadily  decreasing, 
until  there  remained  only  one.  This  one  was  very  old  and  curi- 
ously adorned  with  mystic  symbols,  whose  significance  are  now 
only  of  interest  to  archaeologists.  It  owed  its  preservation  chiefly 
to  the  prudent  policy  of  that  section  of  the  Guild  whose  property 
it  was.  They  had  hitherto  carefully  excluded  the  smallest  drop 
of  new  wine,  and  the  bottle  had  long  been  quite  empty;  it  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  rich  quality  of  the  tone  given  out  by  it 
when  it  was  struck.  But  the  owners  of  the  bottle,  who  were  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Scab,  were  forced  at  last  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  to  submit  their  bottle  to  the  ordeal  of 
the  new  wine.  Most  of  them  had  great  faith  in  the  bottle's  power 
of  survival,  and  the  affair  was  magnificently  staged  in  the  his- 
toric valley  of  Jezreel.  The  bottle,  which  was  of  great  age,  was 
placed  upon  a  platform  of  old  Roman  bricks.  It  was  embedded  in 
a  casing  of  genuine  mediaeval  plaster,  stiffened  by  steel  girders  of 
the  Aristotelian  type.  Finally,  all  the  members  of  the  ancient 
order  of  Winesellers  who  remained  took  their  seats  on  the  top  of 
the  structure.  Then,  amid  breathless  silence  a  quite  ordinary  per- 
son, who  was  not  a  wineseller  nor  in  any  way  related  to  a  wine- 
seller,  poured  a  measure  of  new  wine  out  of  a  plain  earthen  vessel 
into  the  old,  old  bottle. 

Then  there  came  a  great  roar,  like  the  roaring  of  seven 
thunders,  crashing  up  among  the  hills  that  girt  in  the  valley. 
"When  silence  fell  again,  nothing  of  the  ancient  bottle  remained, 
and  the  Winesellers  had  vanished  wholly  from  the  earth.  So 
ended  the  historic  struggle,  and  in  these  happier  days  in  which  wo 
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live  the  truth  is  accepted  as  a  commonplace,  that  bottles  were 
made  for  wine,  and  not  wine  for  bottles. 

PUBLICAN. 


CLASS  ORGANIZATION— ITS  AIM  AND  ABUSE. 

Hast  thou  ever  inquired,  0  presumably  inquiring  Rebel  reader, 
of  thyself  or  of  another  ,the  fundamental  purpose  of  Class  organi- 
zation? Inasmuch  as  no  institution  comes  into  being  but  to  serve 
some  purpose,  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  is  inevitably  doomed 
to  extinction,  more  or  less  swift,  so  soon  as  it  shall  have  outlived 
its  use,  a  search  for  the  original  idea  underlying  Class  societies, 
and  an  examination  of  their  efficiency  in  relation  to  this  idea,  will 
be  in  no  event  fruitless. 

It  is  a  cheering  circumstance  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
whom  one  interrogates  with  regard  to  this  fundamental  purpose 
do  not  find  themselves  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  ''The  promotion 
of  Class  spirit"  is  the  neat  formula  which  settles  the  question  to 
the  general  satisfaction.  Remains  only  for  us  to  attach  a  mean- 
ing thereto.  Class  spirit,  it  seems,  is  a  mysterious  force  which 
binds  the  members  of  one  Class  into  a  motley,  democratic  brother- 
hood, fired  by  a  common  pride  in  and  love  of  ''Class"  to  do  their 
utmost  for  its  glory,  bound  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  by 
ties  of  spontaneous  loyalty — a  sort  of  minor  manifestation  of  that 
passion  in  man  which,  in  its  highest  expression,  is  known  as  the 
"divine  fire"  of  patriotism.  An  elusive  thing,  obviously,  not  to 
be  compounded  of  any  known  ingredients;  an  excellent  thing, 
nevertheless,  and  one  to  be  "promoted,"  if,  by  Class,  organization, 
it  can  be  done;  a  spirit  which  will  do  much  for  those  who  come 
under  its  genial  influence. 

Having,  then,  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  "mission"  of 
Class  organization,  let  us,  taking  the  particular  example  of  Uni- 
versity College,  examine  in  what  way  and  with  what  measure  of 
success  this  mission  is  undertaken. 

As  the  first  step,  the  Class  elects  an  Executive  Committee,  a 
sort  of  priesthood,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  task  of  getting 
kindled  this  sacred  fire,  of  seeing  that  it  is  constantly  supplied 
with  fuel  and  kept  undamped  by  the  cold  water  of  schism.  The 
composition  of  this  committee  is  eloquent  of  its  function,  for  does 
it  not  include  Class  Historians,  a  Class  Poetess,  Prophetess,  Ath- 
letic Representative,  Critic — offices  most  manifestly  intended  to 
stimulate  that  sentiment  of  pride  and  loyalty  which  is  both  a 
necessary  condition  and  a  consequence  of  Class  spirit.     Several 
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Class  meetings,  a  reception,  and  perhaps  (in  ante-bellum  days)  a 
second,  less  formal,  party,  are  the  traditional  means  by  which  the 
Committee  fulfils  its  office. 

At  the  first  nomination  meeting  of  the  ^'infant"  Class  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  thing  is  not  getting  an  ideal  start.  The 
Class  is  as  yet  chaotic,  has  not  recognized  its  leaders,  is  not  at  all 
certain  of  what  it  is  about.  Some  few  there  are,  experienced  or 
forewarned,  with  some  conception  of  whither  all  this  is  tending. 
For  the  majority  the  proceedings  are  of  vague  significance.  There 
are  already  cliques,  however,  and  some  conspicuous  figures,  and 
nominations  proceed  fairly  briskly,  marked  by  a  gradual  awaken- 
ing of  enthusiasm,  until,  by  the  time  the  meeting  breaks  up,  ex- 
citement is  running  high.  Electioneering  begins  immediately. 
Candidates,  as  a  rule,  know  little  or  nothing  of  even  the  nominal 
duties  of  the  offices  they  are  running  for;  know  only  this,  that 
they  are  running  for  office.  Inevitable,  perhaps,  in  the  beginning, 
and  not  intolerable,  did  but  knowledge  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility come  with  age. 

Modeled  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  upper  years,  elections 
are  merely  a  crude  scramble  for  office,  with  little  regard  to  de- 
cency, delicacy,  or  the  fine  points  of  honor.  The  idea  that  in 
matters  of  this  sort  one  must  not  be  over-nice  is  here  first  im- 
planted in  many  a  receptive  mind,  and  bears  fruit.  University 
students  might  be  expected  to  carry  out  into  practical  life  higher 
and  purer  ideals  of  political  morality  than  generally  prevail.  On 
the  contrary,  the  vicious  slackness  of  principle  in  public  affairs, 
which  is  a  sufficiently  common  and  sufficiently  deplored  evil  on 
this  continent,  invades  even  the  realm  of  college  politics,  and,  so 
to  speak,  corrupts  the  fountain  at  its  source.  Voting  is  almost 
incredibly  unintelligent.  One  is  urged  to  vote  for  A — ''He  has 
such  nice  blue  eyes." 

At  last  the  Executive  finds  itself  elected  and  on  its  feet,  with 
no  very  clear  idea  in  which  direction  to  go.  Up  to  now  there  has 
been  no  settled  constitution  by  which  it  might  guide  its  uncertain 
footsteps,  but  this  need  is  at  present  in  process  of  being  dealt 
with.  However,  the  Committee  becomes  acquainted  with  its  tra- 
ditional duties — Class  meetings,  the  collection  of  fees,  and  re- 
ception— and  a  conscientious  minority  manages  to  see  that  busi- 
ness is  duly  transacted.  Happy  is  the  Executive  of  which  one 
member  has  any  conception  of  a  deeper  aim  behind  these  func- 
tions, worthless  in  themselves!  Some  sense  it  has,  at  any  rate,  of 
Class  pride — ''our"  reception  must  be,  "the  best  yet."  Class 
meetings  are  rare,  confessedly  unrepresentative,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. They  do  not,  it  is  sadly  admitted,  fulfil  their  purpose,  at 
this  stage  generally  conceded  to  be  that  of  "mixing  the  Class." 
However,  not  much  can  be  expected  until  after  the  reception, 
hopefully  looked  forward  to  as  a  sort  of  magic  portal  into  a 
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delightful  new  era  of  friendliness,  and  fellowship,  and  general 
jollity;  of  all,  in  short,  that  one  might  have  dreamed  of  the 
lighter  side  of  college  life.  So  hope,  at  least,  the  shy,  and  the 
shabby,  and  the  solitary.  The  rest,  perhaps,  have  no  need  of  a 
magic  portal.  The  Executive,  for  its  part,  plans  busily,  and 
determines — ^^at  least,  the  conscientious  working  minority  deter- 
mines— to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  ''give  everyone  a  good 
time."    For  is  not  this  the  supreme  test  of  its  efficiency? 

The  appointed  day  arrives.  The  crowd  is  gratifyingly  large. 
Many  outsiders,  having  begged, bought,  or  stolen  admission  tickets, 
or  ,possibly,  contrived  entry  without  them,  have  flocked  to  see  this 
''youngest"  Class  disporting  itself,  or  even  to  disport  themselves 
a  little.  There  is  a  general  air  of  enjoyment.  The  retiring  and 
the  friendless  are  hunted  out  of  their  corners  and  "given  a  good 
time"  with  systematic  thoroughness — those  who  dance,  that  is. 
Those  who  do  not,  and  have  had  the  stupidity  to  come  notwith- 
standing, are  beyond  help.  Dancing,  apparently,  is  one  of  the 
essential  rites  of  initiation  into  the  sacred  pale  where  "Class 
spirit"  wields  its  beneficent  influence. 

Afterwards?  Those  who  have  been  looking  forward,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  to  something  more  than  a  few  hours  of 
gaiety,  suddenly  become  acutely  conscious  of  disappointment. 
The  magic  portal  has  led — nowhere.  Class  spirit  has  not  de- 
scended from  heaven,  miraculously  unifying.  Perhaps  the 
presence  of  so  many  strangers  made  the  occasion  inauspicious. 
Realizing  all  of  which  more  or  less  imperfectly,  a  large  section  by 
degrees  falls  off  from  Class  affairs,  and  finds  elsewhere,  or  not 
at  all,  the  realization  of  those  hopes  which  at  first  centred  here. 

Thus  purged  of  much  of  the  soberer  element — the  element 
which  has,  perhaps,  most  need  of  the  social,  broadening  influence 
of  Class  co-operation,  the  element  which  could,  it  may  be,  do 
most  to  raise  Class  ideals  to  a  higher  level — thus  purged,  the 
"Class"  naturally  proceeds  as  it  has  begun.  Elections  go  from 
bad  to  worse.  Class  meetings  become,  if  possible,  still  more  futile. 
The  Reception  is  now  the  sole  end  and  aim — but  it  has  assumed  a 
more  exclusive  character,  frequented  now,  for  the  most  part,  by 
those  who  are  contented  with  the  state  of  affairs.  In  short, 
Class  organization  has  failed  totally  in  attaining  the  only  end 
which  can  be  found  to  justify  its  existence. 

The  remedy  lies  with  those  who  have  withdrawn  from  the 
struggle,  in  disappointment,  indifference  or  contempt.  As  long 
as  the  majority  of  the  more  thoughtful  scorn  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Class  ,things  will  not  improve.  What  is 
needed  is  not  external  reform,  but  the  infusion  of  new  spirit — 
understanding  of  and  faith  in  the  real  aim  of  such  organization, 
and  determination  not  to  let  this  aim  be  lost  sight  of.    With  the 
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upper  years  lies  the  responsibility  for  perpetuating  the  present 
conditions.  Incoming  classes,  all  uncertain,  do  but  follow  gladly 
enough  the  path  marked  out  for  them.  Let  but  the  lukewarm 
enemies  of  the  old  order  cease  to  disdain  it  as  incapable  of  reform  ; 
let  them  but  realize  that  the  influence  of  low  ideals  is  never  negli- 
gible, is  inevitably  f  ar-raching ;  let  them  but  concert  to  bring  about 
a  change — and  the  thing  is  done. 

SISTER  ANN. 


POLITICAL  MEDITATIONS  OF  A  NON-POLITICAL  PERSON. 

A  malady  most  incident  to  budding  academicians  is  the  itch 
for  definitions.  Most  of  us  have  tried  in  our  time  to  carry  out 
that  pernicious  advice  of  Pascal's  to  define  every  term  and  prove 
every  proposition.  Even  now,  after  having  sown  one's  wild  oats 
in  the  shape  of  an  infinitude  of  inept  and  impossible  definitions, 
like  a  reformed  drunkard  at  the  sight  of  the  familiar  signboard 
swinging  in  the  wind,  one  feels  a  craving  for  definition  stirred  by 
the  good  old  word  Politics.  But  we  shall  not  yield.  We  come  to 
talk  about  Politics,  not  to  define  it. 

Politics,  like  religion,  is  generally  a  matter  of  tradition.  The 
gaod  citizen,  like  the  poet,  is  supposed  to  be  born  not  made.  At 
any  rate,  our  Universities  have  hitherto  been  somewhat  backward 
in  taking  a  hand  at  the  game  of  citizen-making.  What  is  being 
done  along  that  line  is  still  largely  a  matter  of  private  adventure. 
The  thing  that  is  borne  in  upon  the  non-political  onlooker  by  the 
sight  of  modern  municipal,  provincial,  and  imperial  politics,  is 
the  crying  need  for  good  citizens.  When  some  great  crisis  arises 
we  are  stirred  to  a  sense  of  solidarity  for  a  brief  space.  For  a  brief 
space  we  give  money,  time  and  service  to  the  common  cause. 
Then  the  strain  relaxes;  we  fall  back  once  more  into  individual- 
ism ,and  go  our  several  ways,  to  get  for  ourselves  the  things  in 
life  that  we  think  worth  getting,  and  leave  the  matters  of  citizen- 
ship to  political  bosses,  party  machines,  and  professional  poli- 
ticians. One  would  be  glad  to  have  correspondence  and  sug- 
gestions in  the  columns  of  The  Rebel  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
remedying  this.  Francis  Thompson,  in  one  of  his  finest  poems,  on 
the  peace  of  1902,  after  the  Boer  war,  wrote : — 

*' Ended  the  patient  drip  of  women's  tears. 
Which  joined  the  patient  drip  of  faithful  blood 
To  make  of  blood  and  water  the  sore  flood 
That  pays  our  conquest's  costliest  cost." 
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It  will  be  ten  thousand  times  truer  when  the  last  bugle  blows 
the  ''Cease  fire''  in  this  death-grapple  of  modern  civilization. 
The  sore  flood  of  that  precious  blood  and  water  will  have  been 
spent  in  vain  if  we  who  remain  have  not  thereby  learnt  the  true 
cost  of  citizenship. 

Politics,  so  long  as  it  remains  a  mere  party  game,  insincere 
and  selfish,  making  the  country's  welfare  a  pawn  in  the  contest 
for  place  and  spoils,  will  be  doubly  damned.  Damned  by  its  own 
inherent  meanness,  and  damned  by  the  blood  and  tears  that  it 
has  cost. 

''While  I  mused,  the  fire  burned."  The  Non-political  Person 
has  waxed  hot  and  given  way  to  pulpit-thumping,  a  reprehensible 
h^bit.  Let  these  lines  from  the  same  poem  of  Francis  Thompson 
close  our  "wild  and  wandering  cries": — 

"0,  should  this  fire  of  war  thus  purge  away 
The  inveterate  stains  of  too-long  ease. 
And  yield  us  back  our  Empire's  clay 
Into  one  shoreless  State, 
Compact  and  hardened  for  its  uses ;  these 
No  futile  sounds  of  joyance  are  to-day : — 
Lord,  unrebuked  we  may 
Call  this  Thy  peace!" 

THE  NON-POLITICAL  PERSON. 
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BOOKS  AT  RANDOM. 

With  your  leave,  we  will  put  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  among  the 
Rebels.  True,  he  has  not  yet  thrown  his  bomb,  for  his  enemy  is 
too  elusive.  But  if  you  will  imagine  with  me  some  simple  re- 
ligion made  of  whatever  is  solitary  and  meandering  and  impul- 
sive, a  religion  too  simple  to  admit  the  desirability  of  two  of 
anything,  then  Mr.  Davies  is  its  high  priest,  and  his  antipathies 
are  not  far  to  seek.  His  enemy,  if  he  only  knew  it,  is  Concept,  and 
his  heaven,  consequently,  has  but  one  tenant,  one  brand  of  to- 
bacco, one  little  brown  jug,  one  butterfly,  one  cuckoo.  One  can 
imagine  him  shuddering  in  early  years  upon  discovering  that  the 
clean  beasts  went  into  the  Ark  by  sevens.  If  Noah  had  but  been 
better  advised,  we  can  imagine  him  saying,  and  had  taken  only  one 
of  each,  there  would  perhaps  have  been  no  philosophers — cer- 
tainly no  dangerous  ones — and  the  world  would  be  happy.  And, 
putting  biological  niceties  aside,  which  are  not  a  poet's  business, 
he  would  be  right,  on  the  w^hole. 

Of  course,  like  the  best  of  Rebels,  he  has  had  to  compromise 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  whilst  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  he 
has  never  caught  a  train,  since  that  meant  consulting  a  time- 
table, or  opened  a  bank  account,  since  that,  too,  involved  arith- 
metic, he  has,  fortunately  for  us,  seen  fit  to  write  more  than  one 
poem.  And — perhaps  the  most  organized  act  of  his  life — he  has 
selected  from  his  various  little  volumes  what  he  thinks  his  best 
poetry,  and,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Fifield  of  London,  put  it  within 
single  covers. 

The  accident  which  made  Mr.  Davies  a  poet  has  led  to  unique 
results.  For  although  he  is  too  frank  and  ingenuous  to  pretend, 
like  some  uneasy  toper  ,that  he  sees  one  of  a  thing  when  he  actu- 
ally sees  two,  in  all  essentials  he  persists  in  regarding  the  world 
as  if  it  knew  neither  manifolding  nor  even  duplication,  and,  in 
the  unhallowed  language  of  the  philosophers,  perception  and  con- 
ception were  one.  Like  all  good  poets,  he  does  not  wear  his  secret 
on  his  sleeve,  and  if  you  care  to  open  the  volume  and  begin  to 
count  the  plural  substantives,  you  may  be  hoodwinked  as  easily  as 
not.  Only  a  few  of  the  poems  could  pass  into  his  heaven  without 
modification,  but  this  one  nearly  could: 

Here's  an  example  from 

A  butterfly; 
That  on  a  rough,  hard  rock 

Happy  can  lie; 
Friendless  and  all  alone 
On  this  unsweetened  stone. 
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Now  let  my  bed  be  hard, 

No  care  take  I; 
I'll  make  my  joy  like  this 

Small  butterfly; 
Whose  happy  heart  has  power 
To  make  a  stone  a  flower. 

Or,  if  even  here  we  have  a  poem  that  is  too  much  of  this 
world,  at  least  the  poet  was  in  his  especial  heaven,  with  its  soli- 
tary butterfly,  when  he  wrote  it.  And  the  great  coincidence  for 
him  is  not  that  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  were  contemporaries,  but 
that  he  once  heard  his  one  cuckoo  and  saw  his  one  rainbow  at  the 
same  time. 

A  rainbow  and  a  cuckoo,  Lord, 
How  rich  and  great  the  times  are  now. 

When  he  comes  to  accept  the  real  world  in  town  and  country 
numbers  often  fascinate  him  like  strange  things  in  museums.  Over 
**The  Lodging-House  Fire"  he  says: 

I  count  us,  thirty  men, 

Huddled  from  Winter's  blow. 
Helpless  to  move  away 

From  that  fire's  glow. 

So  goes  my  life  each  day — 

Its  hours  are  twenty-four — 
Four  hours  I  live  lukewarm, 

And  kill  a  score. 

''The  Likeness"  begins: 

When  I  came  forth  this  morn  I  saw 
Quite  twenty  cloudlets  in  the  air. 

And  again,  in  ''Sadness  and  Joy,"  he  writes: 

I  pray  you.  Sadness,  leave  me  soon, 
In  sweet  invention  thou  art  poor! 

Thy  sister  Joy,  can  make  ten  songs 
While  thou  art  making  four. 

This  would  be  affectation  in  any  other  poet,  but  with  Davies 
it  is  the  amazement  of  a  child,  fallen — as  we,  but  hardly  he,  might 
say — from  a  numberless  heaven 

The  result  is,  once  more,  extraordinary,  a  Blake  without 
Christianity,  a  Wordsworth  without  philosophy,  and,  in  any  case, 
one  of  the  truest  poets  alive. 
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We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  poetry  looks  thin  in  wartime, 
and  that  military  economy  would  do  well  to  eliminate  it  along 
with  the  icing  on  Xmas  cakes  and  suchlike  embellishments.  To 
others,  and  Autolycus  goes  with  these,  this  is  as  amusing  as  sad 
things  can  be.  Do  not  discard  political  books  for  poetry,  but 
rather  read  them  in  conjunction.  For  ''Human  nature  is  a  more 
closely-knit  whole  in  reality  than  your  philosopher,  who  works 
by  division  alone,  can  show  him  to  be."  And  if  you  take  up 
Friedrich  Naumann's  book  on  ''Central  Europe  (P.  S.  King), 
stop  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  here  and  there  and  listen  to  Mr. 
Davies'  cuckoo.  There  is  no  finer  corrective.  But  should  you 
object  that  this  means  waiting  till  the  spring — though,  of  course, 
it  does  nothing  of  the  sort — please  do  without  the  cuckoo  and 
read  the  book  at  once.  It  is  said — and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  it — that  it  is  the  most  important  German  pronouncement 
since  1914,  and  yet  how  little  attention  it  received!  A  couple  of 
years  ago  we  were  all  reading  with  avidity  carefully  selected 
paragraphs  from  the  works  of  that  invalid  scapegoat,  Nietzsche, 
and  his  so-called  disciples.  This  was,  although  some  would  not 
admit  it,  a  purely  retrospective  interest,  with  a  very  slight  bear- 
ing on  the  solution  of  the  war.  It  is  much  more  important  to  read 
this  later  book  now  in  the  constructive  light  of  the  immediate 
future,  though  the  mental  effort  of  looking  forward  instead  of 
back  is  correspondingly  severer.  The  impression  on  ourselves  of 
this  German  outline  of  a  Central  European  system  is  probably 
much  like  that  of  the  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  Ger- 
mans. The  book  affords,  as  it  were,  a  point  of  intersection  for 
their  emotions  and  ours.  Hands  up!  those  who  think  it  worth 
reading  on  this  account. 


One  more  book,  Masefield's  Gallipoli  (Heinemann),  war- 
literature  and  poetry  at  once,  and  a  rare  thing  whichever  way  you 
look  at  it.  A  local  bookseller  told  me  there  was  no  demand  for 
books  about  our  defeats,  and  that  the  Somme  sold  better  than  the 
Dardanelles.  He  must  have  known  the  facts,  though  the  reasons 
for  them  might  be  sought  elsewhere ;  and  it  can  only  be  said  that 
defeat  sometimes  makes  better  reading  than  victory,  and  that 
Masefield's  splendid  prose  bears  out  the  statement  triumphantly. 

AUTOLYCUS. 
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THE  LISTS.' 


A  Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A. — We  offer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  rendering? 
into  English  verse  of  the  following  lines: 

La  plus  belle  fleur  de  la  terre 
Ne  fleurit  pas  dans  les  jardins. 
Elle  s'  entr'  ouvre  avec  mystere, 
Loin  des  voluptueux  Edens. 
On  ne  la  connait  qu'  ou  Ton  souffre, 
Elle  se  penche  au  bord  du  gouffre ; 
Son  calice  est  un  encensoir. 
Parmi  les  deuils  et  les  decombres, 
Elle  exhale,  sous  des  cieux  sombres, 
Un  parfum  doux  comme  un  espoir. 
Dans  son  sein  une  larme  est  prete 
Toujours  pour  toutes  les  douleurs; 
Mais  elle  sait,  dans  une  fete, 
Sourire  au  milieu  de  ses  soeurs. 
Elle  fleurit  au  coeur  de  Thomme; 
Ce  n^est  Tamour  ni  I'amitie.     .     .     . 
Le  malheureux  crie  et  la  nomme, 
L'heureux  accourt;  c'est  la  Pitie ! 

— Lucien  Pate. 


B. — We  offer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  review,  for 
an  imaginary  column  of  literary  criticism,  of  an  imaginary  popu- 
lar novel,  entitled  ''Souls  of  Flame."  The  interpretation  of  the 
title  is  left  entirely  to  the  imagination  of  the  competitor.  Not 
more  than  500  words  are  allowed. 
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Notice  to  Competitors. 

''The  Lists'  'are  open  to  all  readers  of  The  Rebel. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  ''The  Lists"  Editor,  The 
Rebel,  University  College. 

The  name  and  address  (or  pseudonym)  of  every  competitor 
must  be  written  on  the  MS.  itself. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Where 
a  word  limit  is  given  it  must  not  be  exceeded. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any 
matter  sent  in  for  competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or 
not. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award,  in 
case,  in  his  opinion,  the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit.. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competitions  must  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  February  28,  1917. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear  Editor : 

I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  on  reading 
The  Rebel.  If  that  is  a  sample  of  what  it  is  usually  like,  its  title 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  no  Rebel,  for  a  rebel  is  always  serious.  At 
least  in  his  rebellion.  Witness  the  Sinn  Feiners  and  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst,  and,  nearer  home,  the  W.C.T.U.  and  the  Lord's  Day  Alli- 
ance. A  person  with  a  sense  of  humor  cannot  help  being  toler- 
ant. And  if  you  are  tolerant,  you  are  not  a  rebel.  You  may 
object  to  my  using  the  W.C.T.U.,  etc.,  as  examples  of  Rebels — 
true,  they  are  Reformers — but  one  has  to  be  a  Rebel  before  one 
can  be  a  reformer.  I  feel  1  cannot  write  an  article  for  The  Rebel 
until  it  is  more  serious-minded  therefore. 

CHRISTABEL. 
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TORPEDOED. 

The  boats  had  all  been  crushed; 
The  black,  foam-crested  waves  rushed  whirlmg  past ; 
Down  on  the  heaving  deck  the  panic-stricken  crowd 
Of  white-faced  men  and  women  stood  aghast. 

Above  the  sullen  roar 
The  quick,  shrill  cry  of  fear-wrung  hearts  arose. 
And  terror  gazed  from  eyes  still  striving  to  be  calm, 
While  higher  beat  the  waves  so  soon  to  close. 

Till  suddenly  upon 
The  high,  wild-swaying  bridge,  his  plaid  afloat, 
And  tartan  ribbands  o'er  his  shoulder  wildly  blown, 
A  piper  played  above  the  tossing  boat. 

In  pulsing  pride  of  strife. 
As  when  on  misty  hillsides  sternly  played. 
Of  purple  heather  hills  and  ancient  windy  cairns. 
The  high  march  music  of  old  battles  neighed. 

The  black  waves  higher  leapt ; 
The  crowd  had  silent  grown  and  steady  eyed ; 
The  steady-stepping  piper  played  as  though  the  wind 
But  swept  the  heather  where  the  kindred  died. 

The  long  decks  all  awash 
Fling  surges  high  that  round  the  stanchions  roar; 
Again  they  upward  sweep,  one  swift  engulfing  flood ; 
The  tartan  ribbands  wave  on  high  no  more. 

H.  K.  G. 


